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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. contrary part are confirmed in their deviation 
Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum. by the exposure of a spirit which seems un- 
Subscriptions, payments and business communications | sound at the core. 
recsteed by There is a righteous zeal for truth that must 
a akan work againsterror ; and though it may painfully 
South from Walnut Street, between Thied cad Fousth,) involve persons who are in error, it is not felt 
PHILADELPHIA. as a zeal against the persons. Its denuncia- 
Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to tions are not personal, but against the error. 
JOHN H. DILLINGHAM, They who are the most unflinchingly for the 
No. 140 N, StxteextH Srreet, Puna. Truth by being themselves most thoroughly in 
its Spirit, are the best exemplars of the injunc- 
——— tion: “ Let love be without dissimulation; ab- 
“ IT knew Jesus and He was very precious to| hor” (not those who are evil, but) “ that which 
my soul: but I found something in me that would | is evil; cleave to that which is good.” 
not keep sweet and patient and kind. I did what} So may Christ dwell in our hearts by faith 
I could to keep it down, but it was there. I be-|and obedience, that we “being rooted and 
sought Jesus to do something for me, and when I| grounded in love, may be able to comprehend 
gave Him my will, He came to my heart, and | with all saints what is the breadth, and length, 
took out all that would not be sweet, all that would} and depth and height ;” and that He may be 
not be kind, all that would not be patient, and | “a Spirit of judgment to them that sit in judg- 
then He shut the door.’—GrorGE Fox.* ment.” So shall the principles and testimonies 
It is this spirit of love into which George | Which we represent not be nullified and dis- 
Fox came, that every testimony-bearer of the | credited through our infirmities of spirit. 
Truth for which he stood must come, before the| They who would contend for the faith once 
testimony borne will have much acceptance delivered to the saints need to do it in the spirit 
among men. “If any man hath not the Spirit of the saints, whose righteous zeal and holy ear- 
of Christ he is none of his,” and that spirit in- | Destness know no rancor. They who would 
cludes temper as well as truth, sweetness as well | Commend the standard of early Quakerism need 
as light. Of the fruit of the Spirit, is “love, peace, the soundness of George Fox’s spirit, when, as 
long-suffering, gentleness, meekness.” Soundness | he testifies, he gave to Jesus his will, who came 
in principles is not complete until orthodoxy of | © his heart, “ and took out all that would not 
the head is made good by orthodoxy of the heart. | be sweet, all that would not be kind, all that 
Correct opinions of Truth may be held in aspirit | WoUld not be patient.” Again this true spirit 
that alienates or scatters, or in that which wins | of sound and primitive Quakerism is depicted 
and gathers. Lifted upon the cross to self, Love | i? that sublime testimony of James Naylor, de- 
will draw all men towards its own Truth, And | livered shortly before his death. . 
Truth will not be compromised, but rather con-| “There is a spirit which I feel, that delights 
firmed and honored by its union with love.|‘® do no evil, nor to revenge any wrong, but 
“What God hath joined together, let not man | delights to endure all things, in hope to enjoy 
put asunder.” For “Love rejoiceth in the its own in the end. Its hope is to outlive all 
Truth,” and Truth is best spoken in Love. “ By wrath and contention, and to weary out all 
mercy and truth iniquity is purged.” “The exaltation and cruelty, or whatever is of a na- 
wisdom that cometh from above is first pure, | ‘Ure contrary to itself. It sees to the end of all 
then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full | temptations; as it bears no evil in itself, so i 
of mercy and good fruits.” “And the servant | Conceives none in thought to any other. If i 
of the Lord must not strive ; but be gentle unto | be betrayed, it bears it; for its ground and 
all men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness in- | Spring are the mercies and forgiveness of God ; 
structing those that oppose themselves ; if God | 18 crown is meekness, its life is everlasting love 
peradventure will give them repentance unto unfeigned, it takes its kingdom with entreaty, 
the acknowledging of the Truth.” and not with contention, and keeps it by lowli- 
The Head of the Church is sometimes wounded | 2€88 of mind. In God alone 1 can rejoice, 
in the house of his friends by a zeal for truth | though none else regard it, or can its own 
which overrides love, and exhibits itself in the | life. It is conceived in sorrow, and brought 
guise of personal intolerance against those who | forth Without any to pity it; nor doth it mur- 
differ in view, opinion, or practice. So the | ™ur at grief and oppression ; it never rejoiceth 
_* Anameeal by Andrew Murray in his book entitled | but through sufferings; for with the world’s 
“ Humility.” joy it is murdered. I found it alone, being for- 


saken; I have fellowship therein with them 
who lived in dens, and desolate places in the 
earth, who through death obtained this resur- 
rection and eternal holy life.” 

There is a right use in the right hands of 
“the spirit of judgment and of burning,” for 
purging the camp or the soul; but when as- 
sumed by the hands or indulged by the hearts 
of men as against others for the clearing of the 
Truth, it stands close upon the caution “ ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of.” As we have 
ourselves been pained when reflecting on a giv- 
ing place to caustic remarks, so we have been 
pained with the savor in others of a zeal for the 
truth not according to knowledge of the right 
spirit. “If a censorious sound is the sign of 
sound Quakerism,” it was said in our youth, “I 
will look elsewhere for the gospel sound.” And 
so many in some neighborhoods, by looking 
at some men rather than into right principles 
found themselves weaned from fellowship with 
Friends or ready to welcome the revolution 
which came. But that supposed spirit from 
which they were revolting was not the spirit of 
Quakerism, as the above testimonies of Fox 
and Naylor, with numerous others, would show. 

In humiliating contrast with those sons of the 
morning, and with the spirit of many sound 
and consistent Friends of late years with whom 
it has been our privilege to take sweet counsel, 
as with disciples daily adorning the doctrine of 
our Saviour, it ought to do none any harm by 
way of warning to read the following from a 
well-concerned correspondent. It pictures no 
outcome of Quakerism, but only of human na- 
ture coming short of George Fox’s surrender to 
the spirit of Christ : 

“Tn reading over the remarks contained in 
No. 11 of vol. 72 [concerning testimonies of 
truth], I am carried back to the time when I 
by convincement, especially in the matter of 
worship and attire, became a Friend: its prin- 
ciples being consistent with the pure, simple 
and pungent doctrine taught by our Saviour.. . 

“There came a time when I could avail my- 
self of an opportunity to mingle with the So- 
ciety in worship regularly for some months 
during which time it fell to my lot to sojourn 
with one of its officials, who strictly adhered to 
this principle of plain language. Who can im- 
agine my disappointment to learn day by day 
that this pillar in Zion could use the sacred 
principles as held by the Society to backbite 
and malign its members [etc., etc]. 

“Tt will be some time before the waste places 
of Quakerism are built by such. . . A godly 
life carries the essence of Truth with it, but 
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boo, but the kind which struck me as showing | the order of muscular development in the limbs, 
a new property in the firre of*the plant was|The primary muscles develop first, enabling a 
that commonly used by the Fukien gold-beaters | child to control its whole arm or leg. Not till 
in the production of gold-leaf, thus occupying | a child is seven or eight years old are the see. 
the place of the parchment employed for the ondary muscles completed, which, in the upper 
same purpose in Europe. Fans and flutes are | limbs, give control of the fingers. It is quite 
also made of bamboo, and even the looms on | interesting to ask a three year old child to drop 
which the Chinese weave their silken fabrics | finger after finger from the small one to the 
are chiefly made out of the plant. Indeed, it | thumb of the open hand in regular succession, 
is impossible to estimate its odie to the Chinese. | By five it can be done slowly, but with evidence 
This much, however, I may unhesitatingly af- | of greater effort than when eight or ten years 
firm, that so multifarious are the duties which the | old. Kiodergarteners are recognizing this fact 
bamboo is made to discharge, and so wide-spread | and are using larger gifts. A few years ago 
are the benefits which it confers upon the Chi-| Dr. Hall said he could frequently pick out in 
nese, as to render it above all others the most|the primary schools, children who by their 
useful plant in the Empire.” symptoms of incipient nerve disease, si:wed 
that they had been over-taxed in kindergar- 
tens. 

When, therefore, we ask our big baby to 
carry a saucer of milk to the cat, and the shaky 
little fingers spill half of it, it is unscientific to 
scold the baby, and unwise to lay that little 
duty on ourselves, the baby can wipe up the 
milk, which it is quite excusable for spilling, 
and get a little helpful training at the same 
time. 

Dr. Oppenheim says, “Children as a whole, 
are unripe. Some of the most interesting 
changes may be seen in the nervous system ; by 
these changes man develops from a low toa 
very high stage of intellectual complexity, 
Moreover, there is a fierce struggle for nourish- 
ment, if not for existence among the young 
nerve elements, so that their initial — 
does not necessarily mean their continued growth, 
Mistakes in nutrition, adverse circumstances of 
any kind tend to make their struggle fur exist- 
ence harder than it naturally would be, and al- 
though attending circumstances be favorable, 
nevertheless the struggle must be hard. Even 
when they remain intact, considerable time must 
pass befure they are able in an efficient way to 
carry out their peculiar functions. Thus, for 
instance, in the earhest time of a person’s life, 
the conducting fibres between the undeveloped 
brain and the pyramidal fibres of the spinal 
cord perfurm no functions. As these fibres are 
the pathway by which impulses are carried from 
the brain to the body, it necessarily follows 
that the impulses are not transmitted, just in 
the same way and as surely that the impulses 
themselves cannot immediately be produced for 
the simple reason that the brain does not as yet 
pos-ess all of its constituent elements in a suff- 
ciently mature condition to elaborate the char- 
acteristic functions. When we see a puppy 
sprawling about, unable to walk after the fash- 
ion of his kind, and unable to see, we must as 
sign the cause not necessarily to physical weak- 
ness and stupidity, but simply to the fact that 
the animal’s nerves are not yet medullated, that 
as yet he does not possess the sufficient amount 
of chromatin granules, that as a whole his 
nervous system is unripe.” 

It is quite possible that most peculiarities and 
irregularities which we find so common amon 
young people have a foundation in physica 
causes which we could quite understand if we 
were not so ignorant. The sudden growth of 
the brain and heart which many children ex: 
perience, as well as development of other or 
gans, should be especially watched by parents. 


when externals are flaunted high above the 
power of Truth, it means not only spiritual 
overthrow to the individual, but to the Society 
also. . . Consider this in the light of truth, 
and believe me thy friend.” ‘ 

We are not informed who, nor where, the in- 
dividual thus indicted was. But we cannot 
deny that such is a possible case in any religious 
denomination. A “having the form of godli- 
ness and denying the power thereof” occurs, we 
believe, as little in our religious Society as in 
any. But when blemishes do occur among us, 
they are by our high profession of spiritual life, 
rendered the more conspicuous and the more 
damaging. But “blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God,” and the secret of holi- 
ness is shown by George Fox, as a whole- 
hearted dedication of our will to that of our 
Saviour: “ When I gave Him my will, He came 
to my heart, and took out all that would not be 
sweet, all that would not be kind, all that would 
not be patient, and then He shut the door.” 





































































For “THE FRIEND.” 
Child-Study—No. 2. 
BY &. W. E. 
PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Perhaps no more interesting and satisfactory 
book bas been published in its particular line, 
than “The Development of the Child,” by Dr. 
Oppenheim. The changes which take place in 
the growth of human beings from infancy to 
old age can be studied with some satisfying de- 
gree of accuracy. And to the careful student 
these changes are a guide to proper treatment 
and rational expectations in human develop- 
ment. We owe it to our children to put as 
much thought upon an intelligent understand- 
ing and care of them as any other animal would 
receive, and yet the mother who fails to take 
“ Babyhood,” “Trained Motherhood,”* or 
“Child Study,” ¢ is more éommon than the 
farmer or poultryman who neglects to take a 
paper treating of his particular business. Most 
of us look upon the child as a little man, only 
differing in size, strength and experience from 
an adult. But this is not the case. The change 
in human beings is just as great as it is in many 
insects, It is only our ignorance which fails to 
make us sensible of the fact. 

Every part of the body,—bones, muscles, 
brain, verves, and every organ,—undergoes such 
pronounced change, that no intelligent adult 
would think of considering mature and imma- 
ture human bodies as similar in their respective 
functions, nor expect the same kind of work to 
be done by each. 

We generally suppose that “ The bony skele- 
ton is the foundation and the frame-work upon 
which are laid the softer parts which it ulti- 
mately supports. Asa fact the bones in their 
immaturity are moulded, are pulled into this 
line and that by the very muscles and tendons 
which they exceed so greatly in rigidity.” It is 
of the greatest importance that the development 
should be carried on normally. It often hap- 
pens, especially in the years of most rapid 
growth, that the harmony between bones and 
muscles is temporarily suspended, and as a re- 
sult we have a child with too much muscle to 
manage the bones, resulting in awkwardness, or 
such long bones that the poor stretched muscles 
are racked by growing pains. 

One curious thing is the spasmodic develop- 
ment of children ; the whole child never grows 
harmoniously, this organ or that, this feature 
or the other, this moral trait or that, has a spell 
of growth while the others take a rest. 

Dr. Stanley Hall explains most interestingly 





The Bamboo and its Many Uses. 


John Thomson, in “Through China with a 
Camera,” gives the following interesting account 
of the bamboo, and its great usefulness to the 
Chinese. He says: “ Were every other means 
of support withdrawn except rice and bamboo, 
these two plants would, I believe, supply the 
necessaries for clothing, habitation and food; 
indeed the bamboo alone as I propose to show, 
would bear the lion’s share of the burden. No 
tending is needed for this hardy-natured plant, 
nor is it dainty in the choice of its locality ; and 
although it probably reaches its highest state 
of perfection in the rich valleys of Formosa, 
yet it grows with nearly equal vigor on the 
thin soil of rocky hill-sides. It is first used to 
hedge the dwelling round with an almost im- 
penetrable barrier of prickly stems, and to cast 
a cool shade over the abodes with its lofty, pale- 
green plumes. The houses themselves may be 
constructed entirely of its stems and thatched 
with its dry leaves. Within, the couches and 
chairs are made of bamboo, and so is the table, 
except its deal top; so, too, are the water-cans, 
the drinking jugs, and the rice-measures, Hang- 
ing from the roof are a number of prickly bam- 
boo stems, supporting dried pork and such like 
provisions, and warding off rats with their che- 
vaux de frise. In one corner we may see the 
proprietor’s waterproof coat and hat, each made 
out of the leaves of the plant, which overlap 
like the plumage of a bird. The agricultural 
implements are, many of them, made of hard 
bamboo stems, and indeed, the fishing-net, the 
baskets of divers shapes, the paper and the pens, 
(never absent from the humblest Chinese abode), 
the wine-cups, the water-ladles, the chop-sticks 
and finally tobacco-pipes, are all of bamboo. 
The man who dwells there is feasting on the 
tender shoots of the plant; and if you ask him, 
he will tell you that his earliest impressions 
came to him through the basket work of his 
bamboo cradle, and that his latest hope will be 
to lie beneath some bamboo brake, on a cool 
hillside. . . . The most ancient Buddhist 
classics were cut on strips of bamboo; the divi- The children themselves are often as much 
none a and pa case which contains them troubled by their new and perplexing exper 
are manufactured out of its stem; while the | ——_—— j ise i i 
courts outside the temple are fanned and shel-|__*The Motherhood Company, 150 Nassau Street, | “°C. pene aike ae 
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sciousness, and to lead the child’s mind to take 
courage for a noble career of positive future 
usefulness should be every parent’s bounden 
uty. 

’ it is quite impossible in a short paper like 
this to take up the details of the development 
of each organ. Every ove should read Dr. Op- 
pevheim’s bvok. We should each try to dis- 
cover causes and not confine ourselves to effects, 
especially in dealing with children, and Dr. 
Oppevheim gives us a great deal of help along 
the lines indicated. 





Gospel Ministry. 

A ministry of Christ, a mivistry set up by his 
Spirit, is precious ; but a ministry made by man, 
according to his wiil, and ministering in his 
wisdom, the soul of the Lord beareth as a bur- 
den, and is pressed with it; and as he raiseth 
up his own life, will ease himself of it. And 
what do they minister from, but the literal part 
of the Scriptures, which killeth, and canuot 
give life. And what do they minister with, but 
their own understanding part; what meanings 
they can invent, what deductions their wisdom 
can draw from the Scriptures; but do not see 
the true meaning in the infallible and unerring 
light; and what do they minister to, but the 
understanding part in you? 

Whereas there is somewhat else to be minis- 
tered to by the true minister. And what do 
they minister to you, but food for the under- 
standing ; food for the serpentine wisdom, which 
always fed upon knowledge, but never upon the 
true bread. And hereby another thing is fed 
in you, and not your souls; but they are kept 
in leanness and barrenness, under death and 
the bondage of corruption (which Paul cried 
out upon as a wretched state, and could find no 
ease, rest, or freedom from condemnation there), 
and without the true life and redemption. 

I do not deny but ye may there meet with 
some kind of warmth in the affectionate part, 
which may be heated by a fire and sparks of 
man’s kindling and blowing up ; and this may 
go for life with you now; but in the presence 
of the truth, where the eye is opened, it van- 
isheth; yea, the Spirit of the Lord hath so 
blown upon it, that it is even withered in the 
sight of a more inferior eye in many people.— 
Isaac Penington. 





War's Havoc.—It is estimated that since 
the days of the Trojan war, B. c. 1184, no fewer 
than 1,200,000,000 men have been sacrified on 
the altar of the god of war. If it were possible 
to gather together these millions of war’s vic- 
tims into one ghostly army, they would form a 
column twenty-seven abreast, long enough to 


clasp the earth at the equator, with a residue of 


ten similar columns stretching from London 
across Europe to Naples. 

If this file were tu pass a saluting point at 
the rate of one every second, night as well as 
day, the last “ shade” would only become visible 
in the autumn of 1936. 

Two and a half million men fell on European 
battlefields during the first half of this century 
alone ; and this slaughter cost Europe the colus- 
sal sum of $6,850,000,000. Each victim cost 
$2,740 to kill. 

A calculation as careful as is possible places 
the total cost of war during the last 3.000 years 
at the appalling sum of $600,000,000,000. 

All the countries of Europe are spending on 
their armies and navies at the rate of nearly 
fifty dollars a second, or the almost incredible 
sum of $4,000,000 a day.—<Selected. 





The Dukhobors in Manitoba. 

Since the Dukhobors landed at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, [First Month) 20th, little has been 
heard of their doings, and many who sympathize 
with these Muscovite Pilgrim Fathers of the 
nineteenth century have been wondering how 
they are faring in their new Canadian home. 
These will be glad to learn that the Russian 
exiles are thriving and happy. It is too early 
yet to speak definitely as to their plans or pros- 
pects, but from a letter which was received by 
a countryman of theirs in this city a few days 
ago it is very evident that they look forward 
hopefully to the future and that they have really 
found in this new world the promised land for 
which they have so long yearned. 

Certainly this country bas never offered a 
home to foreigners more picturesque than these 
men, with their sheepskin coats, fur legvings 
and fur cap, and these women, with their bright 
red skirts aud thick wovlen head coverings. 
More sombre attire would apparently be more 
appropriate for these gentle Russians, who are 


as ardent lovers of peace as the Quakers them- 


selves, but then, remembering their bold and 
uncompromising resistance to the powers that 
be, we must admit that their dress harmonizes 
well with their conduct. It is somewhat bar- 
baric, but then it has the charm of antiquity, 


and, best of all, to the artist’s eye, it seems the 


most desirable attire for these strange men and 
women, who have taught the world the latest 
lesson in the art of passive resistance. 

The exiles have certainly made an excellent 


impression on all who have seen them. The 
Canadian deputy minister of the interior, was 
especially pleased with their appearance. “ They 
are a splendid looking people,” he said, “ strong 


and healthy, and I am confident that they will 
make good settlers.” Others who saw them 
land at Halifax were especially struck with their 


cleanliness, their intelligence and their physical 
strength. Oue observer, indeed, was so moved 


by the appearance of these pacific foreigners 
that he described the occasion as “one of the 
most impressive in the history of any country.” 

Those persons who are opposed to militarism 
consider the arrival of the Dukhobors in this 
country as an event of deep significance. Ac- 
cording to the Advocate of Peace, “It is a part 
of the great struggle now going on to rid the 
civilized world of the curse and tyranny of mili- 
tarism, a tyranny than which none more cruel 
and heartless has ever afflicted humanity. The 
system of conscription has extended itself until 
only under the flags of Great Britain and the 
United States, of the great powers, is there any 
liberty of conscience left so far as military ser- 
vice is concerned.” 

This peace organ then points out that the 
Dukhobors have been true to their principles 
for a hundred years, and that the only reason 
why they have been persecuted is because they 
have steadfastly refused to take part in “ map- 
killing or training therefor.” Russia, it claims, 
“is not the only military despotism. The Duk- 
hobors could not live without persecution in 
Germany or France or Austria or Italy.” 

For this reason they have come here, and, 
according to the Adrocate of Peace, “ it will be 
a greater shame still when it shall come to pass, 
if it shall ever come to pass, that there shall be 
no refuge for such a people under the British 


liberty, the friends of peace, singly and unitedly 


stand to their post and everywhere raise the cry 
of warning. The contest with the tyranny of | 





or American flag. But this will surely come 
to pass unless the friends of civil and religious 


militarism is proving steadily more pronounced. 
They are greatly mistaken who suppose that 
this hoary egil will die easily. Like every other 
organized evil, it spreads and strengthens itself 
continually, and it will one day lay its hand 
again upon the Dukhobors and upon many 
others, too, if the friends of liberty and peace 
are not awake to the tremendvus responsibilities 
to-day resting upon them.” 

Meanwhile, the Dukho»ors are making them- 
selves at home in their new settlement, and are 
much comforted by the many messages of sym- 
pathy and offers of assistance which are con- 
stantly reaching them from lovers of peace in 
this country, and especially from those who are 
members of the Society of Friends.—Philadel- 
phia Call. 


schamismnalslpiaillialinnasiis 

A Deep From WILLIAM Penn.—A deed by 
William Peon by his commissioners, Edward 
Shipen, Griffith Owen, Thomas Story, and 
James Logan, was brought to the Delaware 
County Trust, Title Insurance, and Safe De- 
posit Company, along with other title papers. 
This deed was dated 1702, and, owing wo its 
great antiquity and excellent state of preserva- 
tion, became an object of great curiosity among 
the clerks. 

A singular feature in connection with the 
deed is that the original grant of land conveyed 
by Penn was made to Thomas Minshall, and is 
now held by Thomas Minshall, a descendant, 
the deed never having passed out of the posses- 
sion of the Minshall family. The grant is in 
Middletown Township, and consisted of seven 
hundred and fifty-three acres of land. The 
parchment is a huge affair, and connected with 
it by a piece of blue string is a seal, red wax, 
four inches across. The face bears the inscrip- 
tion, “ 1699, Truth, Peace, Love, and Plentey.” 
In the center are three ears of corn and a vine. 
On the reverse side is inscribed, “ William Penn. 
Chief Propriator and Governour of Pensilva- 
nia.” These words are in the center, while top 
and bottom are the words “ Mercy” and “ Jus- 
tice.” The seal is carefully preserved in a 


round tin box, and does not bear a scratch.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


ArT the rise of Friends, many believed in the 
fundamental! doctrines of the Christian religion, 
but were little acquainted with the work of re- 
generation, and Friends were sent forth to gath- 
er them to the Light and Grace with which 
Christ enlightens every man that cometh into 
the world; that they might experience this 
change of heart, wrought by it in them. This 
is what we need to be brought back unto. One 
of the principal men told George Fox, that if 
he had not been sent to preach this Light and 
Grace, the country would have run into ranter- 
ism. I was led to show Friends the danger of 
being drawn away by anything from this Divine 
guide and preserving power as manifested in the 
heart; but by keeping faithful to it, the snares 
of the enemy would be detected and power 
given us over them all. Wrtram Evans. 


Every one remembers the old definition of 
an Ambassador—* A good man sent abroad to 
lie for his country.” Sir Edward Grey’s speech 
to his constituents was remarkable for a new 
rather different definition. The object of de- 
plomacy, he said, was “to speak the truth and 
to make the truth agreeable.” A very good 
definition. It is easy enough to speak plainly. 
It is also easy to say what is pleasant. It is 
the combination of the two things that is, with 
some men, difficult.— Daily News, (England). 
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They rose up from their olden home 
Beside the Eastern sea, 

And looked towards the far-off West, 
Repeating quietly : 

“The Lord’s Word whispers to our hearts, 

The Lord has bid us go. 

Seeking athwart the ocean foam 
A land we do not know.” 


“ This practice of imitation will be found run- 
ning through all the history of the church’s 
depravation. 

“ Art raised up feelings in men’s minds which 
were the imitations of those holy aspirations that 
came from God and breathe towards Him. The 
Gospel in its simplicity had been preached to 
the poor and had wrought its miracles ; it had, 
by the accompanying power of Divine Grace 
awakened dead souls, opened blind eyes, and 
the ear deaf to the sweetness of truth was made 
to hear and understand the words of eternal 


As the long journeying days drew past 
They saw, in visioning, 
The wide, fair land that held out hands 





Of loving welcoming, 

The river pouring through its gates, 
The farms, their own to be, 

Rich harvests in the Autumn-tide, 
Freedom, security. 


But one, she dreamed no dreams like these: 
To her each sunset glowed 

An open pathway for her feet 
Up to the King’s abode. 

For her the great white gates swung far, 
The short sife journey past ; 

For her the perfect blessedness, 
Jerusalem at last. 


So the young face grew very still, 
And in death’s sweetness smiled, 

And strangers watched, with tear-wet eyes, 
The simple peasant child ; 

Then, in the new land, laid her down, 
With chanted hymn and prayer. 

The proudest graves gave willing room 
For her calm slumber there. 


But I, an exile far away, 
Envy that quiet sleep ; 

Never for me the mighty spruce 
Its fragrant watch shall keep ; 

No blue bed of forget-me-nots, 
No daisies in the sun. 


And yet, Canadian, Dukhobor, 
One Fatherland is ours ; 
For both eternal lilies lift 
Their wealth of stainless flowers ; 
One graci: us Christ stands welcoming 
His own from East and West ; 
For her and hers, for us and ours, 
His Holy will is best. 
ELLEN Murray. 
FroeMorE, South Carolina. 





Art vs. Religion. 


“It is a widespread but mistaken belief that 
Christian worship is assisted by art. This be- 
lief is one of the results of looking to man for 
what can only come from God. 

“ The first century, during which the church 
was a stranger to art, was the most glorious era 
of her history, and no epoch of Latin Christi- 
anity has been further removed from the faith 
and holy life of the primitive age, than that in 
which Raphael and Michael Angelo exhausted 
their skill in adorning her temples.”— Charles 
Tyler, in Witnesses for Christ, Vol. II, p. 73. 

“In the teachings of the Saviour there was 
much to show that ‘Grace hath use of nature;’ 
the dressing of the lily and the provision for 
the sparrows supply beautiful lessons on the 
universal providence of the Creator, and the 
trust which his superior creature man might 
repose in Him. No idea, however, appears to 
have entered the minds of the early disciples 
that they were to set lilies and sparrows before 
them artificially to stimulate their trust and 
confidence. 

“ History abundantly shows that as that living 
faith which is the life-blood of true religion de- 
clined, so did men seek by dead forms, page- 
entries and other varieties of human art to stir 
up something which was like the living power 
that had been more or less lost. 










life. The changes were inward, but the effects 
were seen outwardly, and here was the door 
opened for human art to be exercised, and like 
the Egyptian sorcerers of old, it did somewhat 
‘likewise by its enchantments.’ 

“We cannot, I believe, have too much im- 
pressed upon our minds, that all the ingenious 
arts by which it has been attempted to quicken 
dormant souls to the sense of heavenly things, 
are but so many counterfeits of truth and seals 
upon error, by which men are prevented from 
seeking after and finding the true wisdom and 
riches. 

“The use of sensible imagery in religious 
teaching, and some imitations of the heathen 
mysteries, may be clearly traced in the second 
century, and still more largely in the third. In 
the fourth century the rites and institutions by 
which Greeks, Romans and other nations had 
formerly testified their religious veneration for 
fictitious deities, were adopted with some slight 
alterations by Christian bishops and employed 
in the service of the true God.”—Mosheim L, 
p. 393. 

“Thus art came to be restored in great meas- 
ure to the place which she had formerly held 
in connection with religion; and her sway and 
influence increased during the period which 
elapsed between what is called the conversion 
of Constantine and the downfall of the Roman 
Empire. So it was in the era of the Renaissance. 
It was just when superstition and profligacy 
were at their height in that which called itself 
the Church of Christ, and when wealth had 
again arisen to encourage them, that the fine 
arts also again made their appearance to hide 
by their adulterous deviations the filthiness 
which was within. Licentious and profligate 
popes patronized those extraordinary efforts of 
the pencil by which the events of sacred story 
were transferred pictorially to the great Temple 
of Rome or of the Vatican. 

“ There was no incongruity between the gross- 
est sensuality and impiety; and the love and 
admiration of the beautiful in nature as pre- 
sented by the fine arts ; and though in the com- 
plicated operations of moral causes, it is not per- 
mitted us absolutely and certainly to analyze 
their several portions of influence, and though 
I am far from tracing the condition of the 
church primarily to a love of the artificial, yet, 
I think it bears the character of an important 
agent in the progress of deterioration, and that 
at least, by glozing over or hiding the real de- 
formities and deadness of the Church, it tended 
greatly to obstruct the work of reformation.”— 
Samuel Tuke in The (London) Friend, 1844. 





THE artisan hurries through his work to get 
to dinner; the artist hurries through his dinner 
to get to his work.—Alice Wellington Rollins. 


a 
He who aims at perfection in great things, 


but is willing to be imperfect in little things, 
will find himself essentially an imperfect man. 














Advice made Good by Sympathy. 


Editor of Tut Frrenp:—From my boyhood 
I have often been greatly interested in readin 
the back volumes of THE FRIEND, finding there 
much interesting and instructive matter. The 
following, extracted from one of these early 
numbers, contains so much pertinent counsel 
that it is offered for the careful consideration of 
readers of the present day : J.C. M. 


Bristou, Pa., Third Month, 1899. 


“TI feel like assuring the Editors of Tue 
FRIEND of the kindly welcome it receives, com- 
ing in so pleasantly on Seventh-days, generally 
during the hours of leisure following a busy 
morning—how contentedly one feels, they can sit 
down to read what is interesting and instruc- 
ee 

“There was excellent advice, weeks ago, in 
regard to attending week-day meetings, which 
I trust received due thought. And I felt a 
word, not to those who do not attend, but to 
those who do, and have no cares to make the 
way difficult. Are you conscious of your priv- 
ilege, and do you remember ‘ Where much is 
given, much will be required?’ And do you 
fully sympathize with such as allow the cares 
of the world to prevent their attending to this 
duty? I am reminded of an incident that came 
under my notice, which impressed me with the 
great importance there is that those who give 
caution and advice should ‘enter into feeling’ 
with the erring. A family in moderate circum- 
stances, who were obliged to make great effort 
to provide for the little ones, living several miles 
from meeting, keeping no ‘help’ during the 
winter, often found it impossible to get their 
necessary duties accomplished and attend meet- 
ing at the time appointed. Many times, after 
great exertion, they would find the meeting 
settled on their arrival. Near the meeting- 
house lived a Friend with no care but break- 
fast and walk to meeting; it was a trial to bim 
Friends should come late, and he felt it his place 
to speak to them; and it was his place, if he 
could have ‘entered into feeling’ with them. 
He expressed his belief, if they would only rise 
earlier and make the effort, they could get there 
in proper time. Ah! could he have known 
what a crushing sorrow his words had (brought) 
upon that delicate mother, who had often, she 
well knew, gone far beyond her strength to avoid 
what was as great a trial to her as (to) the con- 
cerned Friend ; how they felt for a little while 
like giving out. But no doubt remembering 
the sweet peace that often followed the effort, 
they struggled on, and still struggle. May they 
not be ‘weary in well-doing,’ for the promise 
is, ‘ Ye shall reap, if ye faint not.’ I remember 
an anecdote related by a dearold Friend. When 
he was a boy, after a meeting during which he 
was conscious of having been very sleepy, but 
of making a great effort to keep awake, a Friend 
said to him, ‘I am ashamed of thee for sleeping 
so in meeting.’ Another Friend came to him 
as he was feeling very indignant with the re- 
buke, and said ‘ Well, my boy, thee was very 
sleepy, but bravely strove against it ; don’t give 
up trying, and thee will overcome it.’ Oh what 
a change these words produced. He went home 
feeling he would try. 

Dear Friends, overseers of the flock, do you 
feel what a great responsibility rests upon you? 
are you watching over the young people, faith- 
fully, for their good ? A kindly word of caution 
and advice, with an assurance of sympathy, has 
often been greatly blessed.” 
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Her Pint of Ale, 


Sobriety meanssaving. A Manchester (Eng- 
land) calico printer was, on bis wedding day, 
asked by his wife to allow her two half-pints of 
ale a day as her share of extra comforts. He 
made the bargain but not cheerfully, for though 
a drinker himself (fancying, no doubt, that he 
could not well do without) he would have pre- 
ferred a perfectly sober wife. But he could 
not break away from his old associations at the 
ale-house ; and, when not in the factory or at his 
meals, he was with his boon companions His 
wife made the small allowance meet her house- 
hold expenses, keeping her cottage neat and 
tidy ; and he could not complain that she in- 
sisted upon her daily pint of ale, while he, very 
likely, drank two or three quarts. 

They had been married a year, and on the 
morning of their wedding anniversary John 
looked with real pride upon the neat and come- 
ly person of his wife, and with a touch of re- 
morse in his look and tone, he said: 

“Mary, we have had no holiday since we 
were wed, and only that I haven't a penny in 
the world we'd take a jaunt to the village and 
see thee mother.” 

“Would thee like to go, John,” she asked. 

There was a tear with her smile, for it touched 
her heart to hear him speak tenderly, as in old 
time. 

“Go?” asked her husband, “ 0’ course I would, 
lass. But a poor man like me can’t save a 
penny from his wages. It takes rich folks to 
go on holiday jaunts, wife. Yet I’d like fine 
to see mother again.” 

Mary smiled afresh; and this time there was 
an air of mystery and of pride in her smile, as 
well as affection. Then she said, slowly: 

“If thee’d like to go, John, I’ll stand treat.” 

“Thou stand treat, Mary. Hust got a fortin 
left thee ?” 

“ Nay, but I’ve got a pint of ale,” she said. 

“Got what, wife?” 

“The pint of ale,” she repeated. 

John looked at her in amazement. 

“Whatever d’ye mean, lass?” he said. “I 
mean this,” said his wife. 

She went to the hearth, and from beneath 
one of the stone flags drew forth a stocking, 
from which she poured upon the table the sum 
of three hundred and sixty-five three-pences 
($22.81) exclaiming: 

“See, John, thee can have a holiday.” 

“ What is this?” he asked in amazement. 

“It is my daily pint of ale, John.” 

He was conscious-stricken as well as amazed 
and charmed. 

“Mary, hasn’t thee had thy share? Then I'll 
have no more from this day.” 

And he was as good as his word. They had 
their holiday with the old mother, and Mary’s 
little capital, saved from the “ pint of ale,” was 
the seed from which, as the years rolled on, 
grew shop, factory, warehouse, country seat and 
carriage, with health, happiness, peace and 
honor.— The Morning Star. 






























































Bishop Hargrove on Baptism. 

Bishop Hargrove, of Nashville, Tenn., filled 
the pulpit recently at Cook Avenue Southern 
Methodist Church, in St. Louis, on his way to 
several Western conferences, over which he was 
to preside. 

His sermon though based on the single text, 
John i:29: “ Behold the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sins of the world,” was rather 
in the nature of a Bible-reading, explaining the 
whole first chapter of the Gospel of St. John. 
This text, he said, was the key to the whole 
chapter. 

Some of his remarks were somewhat of a sur- 
prise. “ Baptism,” he said, “is not necessary to 
the salvation of a soul.” He made this state- 
ment in speaking of the lack of formality of 
Jesus’ reception of his disciples. Christ re- 
ceived Andrew and John, the first two, in his 
private house, not at any stated hour for cere- 
mony, but at four o’clock in the afternoon. 
“ Not a word,” said the bishop, “ was said about 
the performance of any rite. The fact is, Jesus 
never did baptize anybody, and He is the only 
one in the universe who ever saved a soul. He 
did not baptize anybody, therefore baptism is 
not necessary to the salvation of a soul. Dues 
anyone deubt the conversion of Andrew and 
John? Andrew went out and told Simon that 
he had found the Messiah. There isn’t a church 
in the land that wouldn’t take him on the pro- 
fession that he had found the Messiah.” 

The bishop gave a striking description of John 
the Baptist. He said: “The Levitee of Jeru- 
salem, sent asking John the Baptist, ‘ Who art 
thou?’ Men were perfectly ready to worship John 
the Baptist, just as they have always been ready 
to worship any kind of god except the true God. 
They said to him: ‘Art thou the Messiah?’ He 
told them no, that he was not the true Christ. 
‘Art thou Elias?’ ‘No.’ ‘Who art thou then, 
that we may return an answer to these who 
sent us?’ And the answer that John the Bap- 
tist made is worthy of him, and ought to be 
written in letters of gold. He said: ‘I am of 
no consequence. I am just a voice in the wilder- 
ness crying out, “ Prepare ye the way of the Lord ; 
make his paths straight.” I am just a herald, 
and of no consequence except as a fingerboard 
to point to Him.’ And they that were sent said : 
‘ Why baptizest thou, then?” They could not 
worship John, but perhaps they could worship 
his baptism. John the Baptist said : ‘I baptize 
you with water. Do you want to make any- 
thing of that? Why, I only baptize with water 
—water, the commonest thing in the universe.’ 
There is more of it than anything else in the 
world. Three-fourths of the entire mass of the 
earth is water; four-fifths of the human body is 
water. You cannot travel many miles without 
crossing a stream of it. If water could save 
anybody, why, everybody would be saved. There 
would be no trouble about that. ‘I baptize 
with water,’ he said, ‘ but there is One mightier 
than I am, who shall baptize with Holy Ghost 
and with fire. Do you want to know,’ he said, 
‘why I use water in baptism? It is to manifest 
“ PRAYER is the soul’s discourse or conversa- | Christ. I was told to baptize, and that he on 
tion with God; now, seeing God knoweth all | whom I should see the spirit descending like a 
things, and discerneth the secret thoughts of our | dove, He is the Christ. I am a witness, that is 
hearts, it is a thing indifferent, in private prayer, | all.’ 
whether we use words or not; for the soul may| “John the Baptist stands as an eternal argu- 
discourse and converse with God as well in si-| ment against all ritualism. Who was John the 
lence as with words ; nay, sometimes better,” in| Baptist? He was a priest. He was the son of 
short, “ my judgment is, that in respect to God’s | Zacharias and Elizabeth. But he lived in a 

earing us, it is all one whether we use words| time when the church worshipped the cere- 
or not, either in public or private.” monies and the rites and lost sight of what the 
JoHN Bunyan. | rites meant. John the Baptist found it neces- 


sary to denounce these very rites and ceremonies 
as incapable of salvation. Why, my friends, 
you can worship the church, as it is just as bad 
to worship the church as it is to worship the 
devil. There is nothing to be worshipped except 
Jesus Christ. 

“ John the Baptist was a priest ; and yet look 
at him! The law in those days prescribed for 
“cme a certain cut of clothing and certain 

inds of garments. ‘ Why,’ he said,‘ you are 
going to worship these vestments; I won’t wear 
them. Give me a coat of camel’s hair.’ The 
very food of priests was prescribed by the law. 
Did John the Baptist eat it? No. He said, 
‘If you are going to worship the bullocks and 
the birds which you bring, | won’t eat that food 
at all. Give me some locusts and wild honey.’ 
It was the business of the priest to minister in 
the temple. Did John the Baptist minister in 
the temple? He said, ‘ No; if you are going to 
make an idol of the temple I will go into the 
wilderness and worship there.’ They had got 
an idea that God could not be preached any- 
where else. ‘And,’ he said, ‘if you are going 
to worship the water that is in the temple, then 
I won’t use that water; I will go down into 
Jordan and dip it up there.’ 

“There is only one Saviour, and that is a per- 
sonal Saviour. There is orly one salvation, and 
that is a personal salvation. No priest stands 
in the way. We point you to that same Saviour 
to whom John the Baptist pointed in the same 
way. Sometimes people speak of heaven as 
having the ‘gates ajar. Why, the gates are 
wide open. Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sins of the world. He is the 
only sacrifice sufficient for all. Come to Jesus 
if you will be saved.”—St. Louis Daily Globe. 





Tue Sprrit or Conquest—A despatch to 
the Hera/d from Paris says: 

“ The Temps to-night draws a gloomy picture 
of the future of the United States. It says that 
they “have said good-bye forever to the idyllic 
era wherein they dispensed with the regular 
standing army, and laughed at the heavy bur- 
dens imposed upon the nations of the eastern 
continent by their international situation. 

“ There is not a friend of Democracy, a friend 
of the principles that regulate modern society,” 
continues the Temps, “that does not deplore 
bitterly the inoculation with a spirit of con- 
quest of territories and expansion of a democ- 
racy that hitherto has been peaceful and liberal. 

“President McKinley may say farewell for 
free America to the era of peace and good-will, 
reforms, economy, internal progress and self- 
government.” W. 





Tue word of comfort for the secret travailing 
ones sprang in my heart, whom I was led to ad- 
dress in the. language of sympathy, an assur- 
ance that the Lord would not suffer the princi- 
ples and testimonies given Friends to bear, to 
fall to the ground; but they would yet spread 
from sea to sea, and from the rivers to the end 
of the earth, until the kingdoms of this world 
become the kingdom of our Lord and his Christ ; 
and from the rising of the sun to the going 
down of the same, praises as incense, would as- 
cend from prepared, humbled hearts, before the 
throne of the Lord God and of the Lamb, for 
his mercy, and goodness to the children of men. 

WILu1aAM Evans, 1853. 








It is needful to guard against transferring 
our religion from the heart to the head, and 
acting in our own zeal. Wuii1am Evans. 
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For “ THE FRIEND*” 

1o the Editor :—In my recent readings of the 
back volumes of THE FRIEND, I was not a lit- 
tle interested in the account of “A Sailor’s Con- 
vincement,” as published in No. 51, Vol. 52, 
page 405 of THe FRIEND, and thought it worthy 
of agaio finding a place in its columns if thou 
thought well of it. Hoping it may have some 
influence to arrest the tendency now too appar- 
ent with many in our Society to let fall our 
characteristic testimony to plainness in dress, 
even in those more conservative organizations 
wherein seems to rest the hope of its perpetua- 
tion. 

If I am correctly informed as to the state of 
things now relative to this testimony in the So- 
ciety in England (the scene of this Friend’s 
convictions), how rare would be the opportunity 
for like impressions to be made on those simil- 
arly situated, Friends having almost entirely, 
(except a small body) abandoned our distine- 
tive badge to avoid singularity. Well, in the 
first place to avoid worldly compliance in the 
changeable fashions, we as a people became 
singular, and as we continue faithful in this 
laudable endeavor no doubt our singularity will 
continue as long as the tyrant fashion in its 
course of ceaseless change holds sway over its 
millions of votaries. 

Oh! I would that we might be more mindful 
of the charge in its entirety committed to us, 
and not suffer the enemy to prevail over us in 
respect to the abandonmeat of the least of our 
testimonies, for is it not true that our light 
through them is as much needed now as at any 
time since the Lord first called us to be a sep- 
arate people to his praise. And as these had 
their origin in faithfulness to Him in the “ day 
of small things,” so those who find entrance 
into our pale by any other door than this can- 
not know, or rightly estimate their worth, and 
indespensable service in our continued existence 
as an honor to his great, and ever worthy 
name. 

Coal Creek, Iowa. 


A SAILOR’S CONVINCEMENT. 


The writer feels somewhat constrained to leave 
an account of an interview he had, in the year 
1843, with Michael Robson, an elder of good 
repute, at his residence Hartland, Niagara, Co., 
N. Y., and as it left a savor which remains 
fresh at this time, it may be of service to others 
to adhere to the ancient plainness and integrity 
of our earlier Friends. I being a stranger, an 
immigrant, seeking a place of settlement in this 
country, had been recommended to call on this 
Friend ; and after an evening of social converse, 
which seemed to cement our hearts in the union 
and fellowship of Christ, I had retired. He 
came very early to my room, saying, he could 
not sleep, believing it required of him to inform 
me how he was couvinced and became a Friend. 
He then said: He was a wicked sailor boy, and 
had persuaded himself that religion had been 
established to keep people in subjection to the 

wers that be, and was very strongly inclined 
to infidelity. The vessel had put in the port of 
Searboro, England, and as he was sauntering 
about the streets, some plain-dressed Friends 
appeared, going to meeting. Their plainness 
and demeanor struck him so forcibly, that it 
occurred to him, what if religion should be true, 
—I would like to know more about this people. 
He followed them; then ventured to look in 
the meeting; some one beckoned him to a seat. 
The appearance, solemnity and silence, deeply 
affected him. When the meeting ended, he felt 








THE FRIEND. 


a desire to be good, and concluded he would try 
to know more ; but the enemy suggested, it may 
be only form—he would like to know whether 
they were really what they appeared to be. In 
order to try them, he soon found some of their 
shops (or stores), bought some trifles, laid down 
more money than the real cust, to see if they 
would take it; but no—the money was return- 
ed,—now he was more convinced he would like 
to be good, and be a Friend; but how could 
he amongst the sailors; what to do he did not 
know. The vessel was ready for sea, but the 
wind was contrary ; he again attended meeting, 
and so it happened the wind still contrary, 
which continued for three weeks; at the end of 
which time he concluded to go to sea no more, 
but remained on shore, learned gardening, and 
became acquainted with nursery business. Af 
ter a suitable time he was admitted to member- 
ship, afterwards married one in Society, finally 
emigrated to this country and settled as above, 
and was a steadfast pillar in the Society, and 
deceased in the year 1853, at the advanced age 
of 93. 

The wheat is solid and weighty, but the chaff 
bloweth away; may the Lord incline the hearts 
of the children to the fathers, that they may 
grow up a seed to serve Him, and to be way- 
marks to others. 8. C. 


Millville, Orleans Co., N. Y., 
18th of 7th mo. 1879. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 

“Tf any man be in Christ, he is a new crea- 
ture, old things are passed away; behold, all 
things are become new.” 

“The carnal mind” (of man) “is enmity 
against God ; for it is not subject to the law of 
God, neither indeed can be.” 

The world has dominion over the carnal man 
—he loves its pleasure, honors and praise ; there- 
fore we see him being won by all of its allure- 
ments and dipping deep into all of its amuse- 
ments, bent on getting happiness. The apostle 
says—‘ If any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature: old things are passed away; behold, 
all things are become new.” Such a change! 
And can this change be wrought in the heart 
of man without his being conscious of it ? 

“O wretched man that I am! who shall de- 
liver me from the body of this death?” (Rom. 
vii-24), is the exclamation of the man possess- 
ing the carnal heart. The new man in Christ 
exclaims, “ There is therefore now no condem- 
nation to them which are in Christ Jesus, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” 
(Rom. vii-1). The things that once were so 
attractive to him have lost their charms. He 
turns away from themall. Why? Hehas found 
Him whom Moses and the prophets foretold 
should come, even Jesus. Christ. Whereas he 
once was blind, having his sight destroyed by 
the sinfulness of the old nature, now he sees: 
he once was lost, now he is found. Life pre- 
sents a new aspect to him. His joys which in 
the past were transient, always leaving an ach- 
ing void, now are true and abiding. The Spirit 
itself beareth witness with his spirit that he isa 
child of God, and with this witness comes the 
abiding joy. “The work of righteousness shall 
be peace; and the effect of righteousness, quiet- 
ness and assurance forever.” Waile he was in 
the old state he tried how he might best please 
himself; now we hear him say with the Apostle 
Paul, “ We then that are strong ought to bear 
the infirmities of the weak, and not to please 
ourselves.” He no longer seeks to satiate his 
thirst for happiness in the things that pertain 
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to the kingdom of the world, but constantly 
7 deep draughts from the Fountain of 

ife.” 

The dear Saviour who once was to him like 
a “Root out of a dry ground,” is now the 
“Chiefest among ten thousand,” and “ altogether 
lovely.” Him whom once he hated, he now 
loves; and many of the things once loved, he 
now hates. Some may inquire, “ How is this 
great change wrought?” We read in the book 
of Isaiah, ‘Come now, and let us reason to- 
gether, saith the Lord: though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” 
The man with the old nature—the carnal heart 
—and in the wretched state, hears this invita- 
tion, and feels it is to him, even with all his 
sinfulness. Vile indeed and undone, yet he 
feels he has boldness to come to Christ, and 
seek for that which he most desires—the new 
life. And, as the dear Saviour never said to 
his penitent children, “seek ye my face” in 
vain, he washes him from all his uncleanness, 
enabling him to “ put off the old man with his 
deeds,” and to “ put on the new man, after the 
image of Him that created him.” A great 
change—redeemed from a life of sin to a life of 
holiness ; striving to do the will of his Heavenly 
Father, and to let his light so shine, that others 
seeing his good works, may be led to glorify his 
Father which is in Heaven. . V.S8. 


Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 
Extract from the Journal of Job Scott.—1782. 


We found a want of charity in some few, who 
from a misguided zeal, held others too much at a 
distance on account of their not appearing equal- 
ly plain with themselves in dress, etc., which was 
cause of grief to me, yet I am a hearty well- 
wisher to plainness; I grieve to see the departures 
from it into pride and superfluity: I never saw 
an instance of any very considerable departure 
of this kind, but what I had reason to be con- 
vinced that a real loss was sustained by the in- 
dividuals, or their best advancement prevented. 
But I have suffered much deep distress of soul 
under a painful and depressing sensibility, of 
that contracted, illiberal and harsh spirit, which 
in some instances has the ascendancy, leading 
them into extremes without the life. I know 
the Truth leads into great circumspection of 
life; and I abhor that chaffy spirit that makes 
ridicule of it, and lightly esteems exemplary 
appearance of the faithful. I doubt not many 
libertine minds may lay hold of such remarks 
as the above to justify their own deviations from 
the plain path of Truth, the narrow way which 
leads to life; but this will not avail them; the 
way remains as ever of old, a way of self denial, 
and the daily cross. But oh, unhappy and de- 
luded peuple whoever they are, that in their 
zeal for externals, lose charity. They depart 
from the life and lay hold on formality: for all 
outward things in religion dwindle unavoidably 
into formality, in proportion as charity is de- 
parted from, and zeal takes place in things per- 
taining to the outside, without a living sense of 
the inward spring of life which can never be 
experienced without living fervent charity. 
Therefore let us ever keep to our plain way of 
living in the life of Truth; for I am assured, so 
far as it is rightly kept to, Truth owns and sup- 
ports it. But O, that we may be preserved from 
& narrow, censorious spirit; and from over- 
rating any outward regularity or exact living, 
lest as we grow in the form, we dwindle in the 
life: Although these remarks may not have & 
very extensive influence in guarding others, 
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yet I must write what I have to write and leave 
it, hoping Divine Providence will yet build up 
Zion, directing the sincere-hearted between all 
extremes in the safe path of virtue, where a 
lively active zeal is tempered with liberality of 
heart and sentiment, in the flowings of true 
charity. 





Past Repemption Pornt.—On the bank of 
the Niagara River where the rapids begin to 
swell and swirl most desperately, preparatory to 
their final plunge, is a sign-board which bears 
this most startling legend: “Past redemption 
point! 

To read it, even when one feels the firm soil 
beneath his feet, sends a shiver of horror through 
one’s soul, as he looks off upon the turbulent 
waters, and realizes the full significance of the 
sign. The one who gets into those boiling rapids 
and passes that point, cannot retrace his way, 
cannot pull to shore, cannot be rescued by 
friends. He is not yet dead, but he might as 
well be. He must give up all hope of rescue, 
he can only float on, swiftly and more swiftly, 
until death ends his — and misery. 

Redemption point! How many men realize 
that a life of sin is like a madly flowing stream, 
gathering momentum with every day; and that 
there is a point beyond which if a man wilfully 
go, he cannot stop? That thereis such a point 
in our moral history, cannot be doubted, and 
that there is special danger for those who are 
enlightened and enjoy Gospel privileges, is quite 
evident. Many have passed that point who are 
dead even while they live. They will be no more 
dead when they have been sucked down the 
glussy throat of the final whirlpool than they 
are at this moment. The awful torrent of sin 
has them in its relentless, demoniacal grip and 
is rapidly carrying them beyond redemption 
point. No sign-board marks the spot, but sin 
ner, it is somewhere on the road you are travel- 
ling. No one can save the soul that commits 
the sin for which there is no pardon. Up to 
that point there is—not safety, but hope. ‘The 
death-line may be near. Be not foolhardy, 
friend! Stop while you can! Venture no far- 
ther. Darkness, despair, and death await all 
who turn not. But there is life for you in Christ 
today. “ How shall we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation ?”’— Evangelical Messenger. 


“Name Your Animals.” 

Here is a story told by a Scotch farmer, 
whose life was saved by a cow answering to the 
call of her name. 

“It is always well,” says he, “to know an 
animal that we love by some name that sounds 
homelike and cheery on the ear. I remember 
when I was a lad keeping Donald MacNaugh- 
ton’s cows, there were three of them. The dun 
was Bell, the red one was Cowslip, and the black 
was Meadow-sweets. Well, the cows knew 
their names like three children, and they would 
come right across the lees when called. One 
day, when I was not with them, but had been 
given a holiday and gone a bilberry hunting 
up on the other side of the hill, I climbed, and 
climbed, and climbed, until I was that high I 
got dazed like, and lost my footing upon the 
rocks, and came a hustling down and snapped 
my ankle, so I could not move. 

“It was very lonesome there, and it seemed 
to me that it was hours that I laid there hitch- 
ing among the bracken, with the great gleamin’ 
limestone above, and the water a-purling and 
&-mMoaning ever so far down below. I thought 
how night would come, and nobody would 


ever know where I was; and I could not stir 
for the perishing anguish in my feet, and it was 
no good to halloa out, for there was naught in 
sight save the crows and daws a-skirting against 
the sky. And my heart was fit to break, for 
I was but a lad, and mother looked to me for 
bread, and I thought I would never see home 
again. 

“ Well, after awhile, when the sun was get- 
ting very low, and the mists were a-creeping 
up, I spied a cow beneath, grazing on a strip 
of turf just between a rift and the hill. She 
was a good long way below, but I knew her; 
it was Cowslip. I do not know why, but the 
sight of that creature put soul in me, and | 
shouted as loud as I could, ‘ Cowslip! Cowslip/ 
CowsiiP!’ It seemed as if the poor beast 
could not have known me so long, and leave 
me alone there to die, and she did not. 

“ Cowslip, when she heard her name, left off 
grazing and listened; so I called again and 
again. What did she do? 

“She just came a-toiling up, and up, and up; 
they are rare climbers over hill, cattle. She 
slipped and stumbled and fell about sore, but 
up and up she came, and at last with a rare 
scramble and hurting herself badly with bram- 
bles she reached me and made such a to-do 
over me, and licked me with her rough warm 
tongue, and was as pleased and as pitiful as 
though I was her own. Then, like a Christian, 
she set up a voice and mourned. Mourned so 
long and so loud that they heard her in the 
vale below. 

“To hear a cow mourning like that they knew 
she was in trouble. Me they would not have 
looked for, even had they heard me. So they 
came a-searching and seeking, and they could 
see her white and red body, though they could 
not see me; and so they fuund me and carried 
me down, and it was Cowslip that saved my 
life. And ever after that I have said that it 
is always well to name our animals and love 
them,” — Ex. 

CurnesE GRaTITUDE.—It happened to an 
Englishman once to revisit China after the lapse 
of many years. Ove day he was surprised to 
receive a call from some Chinese whom he did 
not know. They were well dressed and most 
respectful. After the usual conventional pre- 
liminaries the principal man of the party, which 
seemed like a deputation, explained that he was 
the son of a Chinese gentleman who had died 
more than twenty years before, while the speaker 
was still a child ; that he had been told by his 
relatives of the kindness which the Englishman 
had shown to his father in those old days, but 
had never, since he grew up, had any means of 
expressing his gratitude. Now it had come to 
his ears that a person bearing the name of his 
futher’s friend had recently arrived in the town, 
but he could not tell if it was the same. So he 
paid this visit merely to find out, was overjoyed 
to have discovered him, and begged to be allowed 
to pay his homage on another occasion. Ex- 
change of family news naturally took place, and 
on his next visit the Chinese gentleman came 
laden with valuable presents specially selected 
for the respective children of his casually dis- 
covered English friend.— From “ China in Trans- 

formation,” by A. R. Colquhoun. 


Further Dukhobor Notes. 


IN CANADA. 
The Queen is about to receive a letter of thanks 
from the whole of the lukhobortsi settlers in Can- 
ada who were driven out of Russia by the policy 
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of the Tsar’s ecclesiastical advisors. The settlers 
desire to thank Her Majesty for the freedom they 
now enjoy, and to assure her of their appreciation 
of their unwonted liberty. It is an instructive fact 
that these refugees have unanimously resolved to 
have the English language taught in their schools ; 
and this intention they will indicate in their let- 
ter.— Echo. 

The Committee of the Philadelphia Meeting for 
Sufferings is practically continuing its concern for 
these and other Dukhobors. 


IN CYPRUS. 

An accident at Athalassa arose from the heat of 
a bath stove having affected the roof of the house. 
A portion of it fell into a vessel of water standing 
on the stove, splashing it over on to the latter, 
which was very hot, thus generating a sudden vol- 
ume of steam. Seven persons were badly scalded, 
two boys so seriously that they died. The rest, we 
believe, are recovering. 


IT 





Wilson Sturge has driven me twice to Pergamo, 
eleven miles from Larnaka, to the farm settlements 
of about five hundred Dukhobors. They are cer- 
tainly a remarkably well-conducted people of a 
peasant class. It is rather curious to see so many 
of these people who think it wrong to kill animals 
to eat, dressed in sheepskin coats, the wool worn 
inside. The dress of the women is quite picturesque 
—short, bright-colored wool petticoats, red aprons, 
and a cap much like a gay cosy, with a rosette on the 
top. When in their best they wear black velveteen 
bodices, embroidered. I noticed the clothes of 
the children and others, though old, very neatly 
atched. 

But few of the people can read. They were very 

pleased to chant pxalms to me. Some of the boys 
are anxious to learn English, and if they go to 
Canada this will be most helpful to them, so I had 
uite a little group round me to read Jobn iii, in 
ussian, then to learn verse 16 and teach it to 
others. . After this, the more advanced learnt the 
same verse in English. 
I hope to go to the other settlement of the Duk- 
hoborisi to-morrow. The farm is at Athalassa, 
near Nicosia, the capital of the island, and twenty- 
three miles’ drive from Larnaka.—Larnaka, twenty- 
eighth of Second Mo., 1899.—M. A. Marriage Allen, 
in London Friend. 








Items Concerning the Society. 


A letter from Ireland remarks:—“ This week 
Waterford Meeting of Oversight had for their read- 
ing at a young people’s meeting the memoir of 
William U. Ditzler. I have been told it was much 
appreciated, as well it might be. One Friend re- 
marked to me she thought if American Friends 
would send such accounts over, they would find 
ready sale for them.” 





THE EVOLUTION OF READING IN PUBLIC “Wor- 
sHIPp.”—At Deep River Quarterly Meeting, North 
Carolina, held on the 4th inst., “ the sense of the 
meeting appeared to be against substituting or 
using matter from books and papers other than the 
Bible in devotional or religious meetings, or on occa- 
sions in families, at opening or closing daily sessions 
of schools, colleges, etc., and also against ministers 
reading extracts from papers in their sermons.” 
ON ee 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unitep States.—The potato crep of the United 
States last year amounted to 164,015,964 bushels, val- 
ued at $89,643,000. This is an average yield of 64.7 
bushels to the acre, and estimating the population of 
the country at 70,000 000, it gives us 23 bushels each. 
The original thirteen States contained 325,785 square 
miles, or 208,502,400 acres. In 1898 the United States 
contained 2,720,160 square miles, or 1,688.373 360 acres, 
in organized States. It al-o contained 886,270 square 
miles, or 567,212,800 acres, of territory not organized 
as States. 
The United States Philippine Commission at Manila 
has decided to issue a pronunciamento to the inhabit- 
ants of the islands. 
The casualties of the American army in the three 
days’ fighting around Manila, on Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth days of last week, was 45 men killed and 145 








wounded. A daylight attack on the insurgents of 
Seventh-day was continued up to the 29th instant, the 
American troops o:cupying the town of Molinta. On 
Second-day it was stated that Maliloa was occupied 
after a bloody contest, and no prospect of a decisive re- 
sult was in sight at that time. 

A Birmingham, Ala., despatch says that because of 
unprecedented demand for Southern pig iron, furnace 
operators are preparing to increase the output of that 
dstrict 50 per cent. within the next sixty days by 
blowing in seven furnaces now idle. 

A despatch from Pleasonton, Kans.. dated the 22nd 
ult., says: “‘Great excitement prevails in this com- 
munity over the rich strike in the zinc mine here. For 
several days.the miners have been following the lead 
and taking out rich ore. The lead is about four feet 
wide, and the ore taken out is 50 per cent. pure zinc. 
The shaft is down sixty feet, and the ore is easily 
worked one man being ab'e to take out a ton a day.” 

The Arkansas House of Representatives has passed 
a bill prohibiting the manufacture, importation, sale or 
giving away of cigarettes or cigarette paper to any 
person whomsoever, adult or minor, under penalty of 
not less than #500 nor more than $5,000. 

Rain has been falling throughout Northern Cali- 
fornia since the 19th ult. The drought is ended, and 
now floods are feared. 

Protessor RK. W. Wood, of Madison, Wisconsin, has 
succeeded in making photographs of waves of sound in 
air. The sound wave is the crack of an electric »park, 
and it is illumina ed and phot graphed by means of 
the light of a second spark, which flashes between two 
magnesium wires at some distance behind the fist, and 
at an interval of about one ten thousand hs of a second 
after the first spark. The sound wave is thus caught 
before it has gotten out of the field of the instrument, 
although moving with a velocity of 1,000 feet a second. 
The wave appears «s a thin circle of shadow with a 
light berder, being sims-ly a sectional view of the 
rapid'y diverting spherical shell of condensed air con- 
stituting the sound wave. By placing a glass plate 
near the point where the wave starts, the reflected 
wave or echo has been photographed, which appears 
as a circle with equal, but opposite, curvature. ‘I'hese 
waves were observed by Topler. a German physicist, a 
number of years ago, but they have never been pho- 
tographed before. 

Something new and fresh in the way of palaces is to 
be erected in Salt Lake, Utah, shortly. Citiesin a cold 
climate erect ice palaces, but Salt Lake intends to put 
up a salt palace. Millions of tons of salt rock are 
available, and a committee already appointed was to 
meet recently to complete the arrangements. It is 
said that there are no difficulties in the way of mak- 
ing the proposed palace entirely of salt. When com- 
pleted it will certainly be a novelty, and will doubtless 
attract visitors not only from the intermountain sec- 
tion, but from all parts of the country. 

Four more bodies were recovered from the ruins of 
the Windsor Hotel on the 24th ult. The record as 
it now stands is twenty-three d: ad, forty or more miss- 
ing and a large collection of small bones. The injured 
in hospitals and other places are recovering. From the 
condition of the bodies so far recovered there is but 
little hope that they or any of the bodies that may be 
found hereafter can be identified. 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 531, which is 11 more than the previous week and 
27 more than the corresponding week of last year. 
Of the foregoing 284 were males and 247 females: 68 
died of pneumonia; 66 of consumption; 57 of heart 
disease ; 39 of typhoid fever; 24 of old age; 19 of 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 18 of diph- 
theria ; 17 of apoplexy; 17 of marasmus; 15 of con- 
vulsions ; 14 of inflammation of the kidneys ; 13 of in- 
flammation of the brain ; 13 of cancer ; 11 of inanition ; 
10 of peritonitis ; 9 of bronchitis; 9 of cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, and 8 of Bright’s disease. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 994 a 100; 4’s, reg., 1114 a 
112; coupon, 113 a 1134; new 4’s, 128} a 1293; 5’s, 
112} a 113; 3's, 107] a 108}. 

Corton was steady on a basis of 6,;°,c. per pouud for 
middling uplands, but demand from spinners was light. 

FLour.— Winter super., $2.15 a $2.40 ; Pennsylvania, 
roller, straight, $3.25 a $3.45 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.30 a $3.50; spring, straight, $3.50 a $3.70; city 
mills, straight, $3.40 a $3.60. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 75} a 76c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, old, 39} a 394c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 35} a 36c. 

Beer Catrie.—Extra, 5 a 5jc.; good, 48 a 4{c.; 
medium, 4} a 43c.; common, 4 a 4c. 

SHEEP AND LamBs.—Extra, 5} a 5}c.; good, 43 a 5c. ; 
medium, 4} a 43c.; common, 3 a 4c. ; lambs, 5} a 64c. 
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Hocs.—Best Western, 5} a 5jc.; other grades, 5a 54c. | recently established a branch meteorological Bureay 
ForeIGN.—It is semi-officially announced in Lon-! near Kingston. The officers in charge have been in. 


don that an early agreement between Great Britain 
and Russia in regard to China may be considered as- 
sured. 

Counting Egypt and the Soudan, over 4,000,000 
square miles have been added to British territory since 
1871. 

The Convention between Great Britain and France, 
defining their respective frontiers in the Valley of 
the Nile, was signed in London on the 2st ult., by 
the Marquis of Salisbury and the French Ambassador. 

The London correspondent of the New York Tribune 
says: “ The general opinion of those best qualitied to 
judge is that the new Anglo-French agreement is 
another very satisfactory result of Lord Salisbury’s 
moderate and far-seeing diplomacy. Roughly speak- 
ing the eflect of the agreement is to draw a vertical 
line down the centre of Northern Africa almost from 
the Mediterranean to the Congo. East of this line 
wil be the British sphere ; west of it, till they come 
to the British territories on the Atlantic coasts and the 
lower Niger, the French may an: ex as mu: h as they 
please. A few extreme English jing es are disp eas: d 
at the enormous area of territory which is thus laid 
open to French colonization, for the arrangement 
makes France the largest African Power on the map; 
but the experts of the British Fore gn Office know 
very well what they are about. They recognize that, 
to quote the famous epigram of Lord Salisbury, a good 
deal of the French territory consists of ‘rather light 
soil,’ for it-includes the great Desert of Sahara, much 
of which is ab-olutely uninhabitable. On the other 
hand, there is quite enough popul«us and fertile coun- 
try in French Africa to occupy years in exploration 
and development. Meanwhile, the British.title to the 
Egyptian Soudan and the whole Nile region is now 
unquestioned. There is this difference between the 
areas appropriated to France and England under the 
new convention: The English are in practical and 
eflective occupation of the greater part of their sphere, 
whereas the French have yet to make good their foot- 
hold in the vast regions left to them. On the whole, 
the British seem to have secured the Jarger portion of 
what is best worth having on the African continent.” 

To widen a business street, the round tower in 
C: penhagen, 150 feet in height, is to be bodily moved 
a distance of 50 yards. 

The London correspondent of the New York Times 
says: “The Russian famine is on a scale which Eu- 
rope is only just beginning to realize. All the pro- 
vinces of the Middle Volga district, thousands of 
square miles in extent, and in the centre of the empire, 
are on the verge of starvation In four of the pro- 
vinces scurvy and typhus fever are rampant. Children, 
deprived of milk, are dying by wholesale, and ever 

ortable object that the peasants own has been sold. 
The seed corn supplied by the Government has been 
eaten for food. In the provinces of Samara the people 
are living upon boiled flour and water, or upon bread 
consisting of a little wheat mixed with chopped straw, 
and upon bran, acorns, and weeds. For tea they are 
boiling raspberry leaves. Families have worn the same 
clothes for six months, and are without underwear. 
The Russian Red Cross Society admits that at least 23 
per cent. have no prospect of any official assis ance 
and must either be supported by private charity or 
die.” 

A petition to Queen Victoria has been signed by 
21,000 British subjects in the Transvaal, asking for 
reform of abuses and complaining that their position 
is intolerable. 

The Westminster Gazette says: “A rare find in the 
shape of a moa’s egg has been made in a mining dis- 
trict in Central Otago. There was a fall of earth in a 
dredging claim, and presently the huge egg was seen 
floating uninjured in the water. The discovery is the 
more interesting from the fact that this is the second 
perfect moa’s egg that has ever been found. The only 
other perfect specimen was unearthed by a man while 
digging in the alluvial soil at the Kaikoura Moun- 
tains in the early sixties. This egg which was 9 inches 
in length and 7 inches in breadth, was taken to Eng- 
land and sold for 100 guineas. Some idea of the 
size of these eggs may be gleaned from the fact that a 

man’s hat makes an excellent egg cup for them.” 

A dispatch of the 2lst from Kingston, Jamaica, 
says: “The Government of this island has decided to 
abolish the colony’s meteorological service, hitherto 
maintained on an elaborate scale and at great cost. 
The retrenchment scheme contemplates only a small 
grant for statistics of the island’s rainfall. All the ob- 
servatories will be closed, and the instruments dis- 
posed of to the best advantage. The United States 


structed to furnish to the Government and to the pub- 
lic all the information in their line. Under such cir. 
cumstances, the Government has concluded that its 
own service may very well be done away with, and 
that of the United States availed of instead. So Jam. 
aica, and the British West Indies generally, will have 
to depend henceforth for warnings as to the approach 
of hurricanes on the generosity of a foreign Govern- 
ment. It is being sarcastically said that in this regard 
Jamaica discounts all the rest of the British empire in 
paying a unique compliment to the American cousin.” 

Reports made by the Governors of the various pro- 
vinces of Cuba show that there are now 13,219 men in 
the Cuban army, not counting officers. General Gomez 
had estimated their number at 42,000. 

The Mexican production of sugar is 70,000 to 90,000 
tens per annum, all, or nearly all, of which is con- 
sumed at home. 

The annual report of the Canadian Department of 
Indian Affairs, just issued, shows that the Indian 
population of Canada is increasing. The total p: pu- 
lation last year is given at 100,003, against 99,394 the 
preceding year. 

The steamer Grand Lake, at St. Johns, Newfound- 
land. from Halifax, reports that on the night of Third 
Month 24th, she steamed through three hundred miles 
of the heaviest ice ever known in that section. 


NOTICES. 

WANTED, by a Friend of experience as matron of an 
Institution, a positivn of similar kind, or as house- 
matron, or companion to an invalid or aged person. 
Address SARAH H. Dutton, 3743 Frankford Ave., 
Phila. 


Norice.—Any intelligent young woman Friend de- 
sirous of becoming a pupil nurse in a private sanitarium 
(electropathic), is invited to address Dr. W. Lincouy 
Bates, 141 Benefit street, Providence, R. I. 


Wantep. — An intelligent, practical, middle-aged 
couple, to act as Superintendent and Matron in an In- 
stitution near the city. Address “ H,”’ 

Office of Tue Frienp. 


THE MOORESTOWN PEACE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, 
will mail free and p:st-paid, to those who wish to dis- 
tribute peace literature, a popular and well selected 
assortment of tracts. Please address 

GRacE Evans, Secretary, 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


FriENDs’ TEACHERS’ AssocraTION.—A meeting will 
be held at 140 N. Sixteenth Street, Phila., Fourth 
Month Ist, 1899, at 2.30 p.m. Subjects: 

1. Methods of Teaching Modern Languages, by 
Miriam Elfreth of Westtown Boarding School. 

2. Teaching German, by Wm. F. Overman of Moores- 
town Academy. 

3. Shall Greek be Taught in Friends’ Schools? by 
Prof. Seth K. Gifford of Haverford. ‘ 


Westrown Boarpine ScHoou.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to Witu1AM F. WickersHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoon.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. To reach the school by 
telegraph, wire West Chester, ’Phone 85. 


Epwakp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 
eA 
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Diep, in Atlantic City, N. J., Second Month 28rd, 
1899, Jarvis H. BarTLert, in the seventy-eighth year 
of his age; a member of Little Egg Harbor Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. During a long life his distinguish- 
ing trait of character was unselfishness. He was never 
happier than when he was serving others, either in the 
family circle or in the larger circle of business rela- 
tions. His confidence, however, was not placed in - 
sense of deserving service, but in the mercy of God, 
and his friends are comforted in a belief that through 
this mercy he has been safely gathered into rest. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 
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